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Measures Enacted by the Missouri Legislature 
for the Care of Defective Children 


Recommended by the Children’s Code Commission 
J. E. W. Wallin 


The first Missouri Children’s Code Commission, appointed by the 
Governor in 1915, submitted forty-two bills, of which ten were 
enacted into law by the 1917 Legislature. The second Commission, 
appointed by the Governor in 1917, secured favorable action in the 
1919 session on twenty-five of the fifty-one bills which were intro- 
duced. Plans are already being considered for the formation of a 
third Commission and for the reintroduction in the 1921 session of 
the Legislature of the bills which failed. We shall here refer only to 
the bills which we had introduced in the interest of defective children. 

The new compulsory attendance law requires full-time attendance 
throughout the state of children between 7 and 16, unless they have 
completed the eighth grade at 14 or 15. The act applies to feeble- 
minded, deaf, blind and crippled children where special classes have 
been provided for their instruction. 

The establishment of special classes for the feeble-minded, blind 
and deaf (the crippled were eliminated) is made mandatory in every 
school district in which there are ten or more children of each type. 
Moreover, “where two or more school districts each have less than 
ten children in each of these types, the boards of education of such 
school districts may contract with each other for the establishment 
of special classes . . . provided the pupils cannot be accommodated 
in the appropriate state institutions.” Where no special classes have 
been provided, the State Board of Charities and Corrections is author- 
ized to “provide for the proper training of feeble-minded, deaf, and 
blind children under the age of 16 years who have not attained the 
eighth grade in school.” Where the parent or guardian is unable to 
bear the expense, the cost may be charged to the county in which the 
child resides. State aid is granted in the amount of $750 per annum 
for each teacher wholly employed in any of these classes, provided 
she has received special training for the work “in accordance with 
the rules and regulations established by the state superintendent of 
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public schools,” and provided the amount of state aid shall not exceed 
two-thirds of the salary paid the teacher by the local board. New 
York and New Jersey are the only other states in the country which 
have made the establishment of special classes for mentally retarded 
pupils compulsory. The Acts in these states apply only to children 
retarded three or more years, and are so drawn that the classes will 
inevitably consist of both feeble-minded and backward children. 
The supervision of and the “designation of courses of study and 


necessary equipment” in all state schools for children is vested in the 


state superintendent of instruction: the schools for the deaf, blind, 
feeble-minded and epileptic, and the girls’ and boys’ training schools 
and reformatories. It is also the duty of the state superintendent of 
schools to examine teachers for the above named institutions and grant 
certificate of qualification to those who pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion. “Only persons holding said certificates from the state superin- 
tendent of schools shall be employed as teachers in the above named 
institutions.” In only two or three other states in the Union is the 
instruction in institutions for the feeble-minded placed under the chief 
educational officer of the state—where it properly belongs. 

The commitment of the dependent, delinquent, criminal, immoral, 
feeble-minded is made compulsory after due process of petition, court 
hearing and certification by a “competent psychologist or competent 
physician, and no person shall be committed without a certificate of 
such psychologist or physician or a majority thereof.” The persons 
contemplated by the Act are defined as follows: “The words ‘feeble- 
minded person’ shall be construed to mean any person afflicted with 
mental defectiveness from birth or from an early age, so pronounced 
that he is incapable of managing himself and his affairs and of subsist- 
ing by his own efforts, or of being taught to do so and who requires 
supervision, control, and care for his own welfare, or for the welfare 
of others, or for the welfare of the community, and who cannot be 
classified as an ‘insane person.’” This definition substantially corre- 
sponds to the definition in the English Mental Deficiency Act of 1913 
—which displaces the obsolete and impossible definition of the English 
Royal Commission, which is still widely followed in the United States 
six years after its repudiation by British legal enactment—and is also 
practically the same as the Illinois Commitment Act of 1915. It will 
be observed that all of these definitions are based on social considera- 
tions, without any attempt to define feeble-mindedness in terms of an 
arbitrary age level, as in the California Act, according to which the 
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feeble-minded “will not develop beyond the level of the average child 
of twelve years,” which, based on the preliminary results, is about 
the average mental age of the American soldier, according to the 
“standardized psychological tests.” 

The Act for the enlargement of the colony for the feeble-minded 
and epileptic provides, “as soon as the funds therefor are available,” 
for the segregation of the epileptics into “separate colonies, for the 
segregation into separate colonies or institutions, or if this is im- 
possible, then into separate wards or detached cottages, of all feeble- 
minded delinquents, prostitutes, children and other classes of inmates, 
who for their own welfare or the welfare of other inmates should 
be segregated,” for the establishment of “a separate cottage or cottages 
for the colored inmates,” and for the establishment of “other colonies 
in temporary or permanent camps, in connection with the central 
colony at Marshall, at any place or places in the state where the 
inmates may be profitably employed and their welfare better secured.” 
Unfortunately the fruits of this advanced legislation with respect to 
the commitment and colonization of the feeble-minded cannot be 
immediately reaped because of the inability to secure funds for the 
enlargement of the colony, which now contains less than 600 inmates, 
while the number on the waiting list has for several years been con- 
siderably larger. The appropriations voted by the legislatures in 1915 
and 1917 were vetoed by the Governors because of the failure of the 
legislatures to provide the revenues. 

The bill for the prevention of the marriage of the “insane, men- 
tally imbecile, feeble-minded and epileptic,” was defeated by both 
houses, while the bill for the establishment of a State Bureau for 
Mental Defectives which was passed by the House, went down in 
the Senate filibuster, which was responsible for the defeat of 13 other 
bills passed by the House. 

(Since this article was submitted for publication, the Governor 
has vetoed the bill providing for the supervision by the state super- 
intendent of schools of the instruction in state institutions for chil- 
dren, and the bill for the commitment of the feeble-minded. Accord- 
ing to the Governor’s veto message the supervision bill was vetoed 
because of opposition from the institution for the blind and the 
industrial home for girls, while the commitment bill was vetoed 
because it was feared that it would repeal another bill which requires 
the counties to appropriate $5 per month for their inmates in the 
State institution for the feeble-minded. ) 
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The New Moron 


Carroll Thompson Jones 
Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio 


“He tests feeble-minded and yet he isn’t feeble-minded.” This 
expresses in a word the thought of the psychologist in the Army when 
he found a man who, according to well-established psychological 
standards, would be classified as mentally defective, and yet who 
was able to meet the social requirements of the community in which 
he lived previous to being drafted. Thousands of men were given 
a mental age rating of nine years who seemed from all the evidence 
available to be getting along successfully and to be making a good 
living. Many of them had families and were supporting them without 
help. A few who tested as low as eight years seemed to fall in this 
class and there were still more with mental levels of ten and eleven 
who were making good in every sense of the word. These facts 
are so contradictory to the general beliefs regarding the mental level 
of normal individuals that some readjustment in our thinking has 
to be made. Furthermore the courts are constantly finding men who 
by our recognized psychological standards test as high as the average 
normal person, and yet who seem so defective mentally that they 
are unable to get along among their fellows without serious trouble. 
According to the psychological criterion these men would not be 
properly classified as defectives and yet they are decidedly feeble- 
minded from the social point of view. To reconcile these apparent 
contradictions we have changed our concept of the moron by shifting 
the emphasis from the psychological criterion to the social criterion. 

Tredgold’s definition of feeble-mindedness, a definition probably 
more generally accepted than any other, is as follows: “a state of 
potentiality for, or arrest of, cerebral development, in consequence 
of which the person so affected is incapable at maturity of so adapting 
himself to his environment or to the requirements of the community 
as to maintain existence independently of external support.” This 
newer concept of the high-grade feeble-minded is included in this 
definition and consequently the only change necessary in our thinking 
is the shifting of the emphasis to what, after all, is the only real 
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practical criterion of “cerebral development.” The two main ele- 
ments of the definition are the condition, that is, “restricted poten- 
tiality for, or arrest of, cerebral development” and the result of the 
condition, that is, inability to so adapt “himself to his environment or 
to the requirements of the community as to maintain existence inde- 
pendently of external support.” 

Psychological tests have attempted to measure more or less 
exactly the extent of “cerebral development” and from this to draw 
a conclusion as to what may be expected along the line of social 
adaptation as a result of this condition. In the more pronounced 
cases of arrest of development this can be done with precision. For 
instance, a person who, at maturity, has a mental level below eight 
years is hopelessly impossible from the social point of view. Until 
recently it has been pretty generally accepted that a person with an 
intelligence level below ten years is “incapable at maturity of so 
adapting himself to his environment or to the requirements of the 
community as to maintain existence independently of external sup- 
port.” Persons with a mentality of ten or eleven, or even twelve, 
were said to be on the borderline, which meant that their ability to 
get along depended more on their temperamental characteristics, upon 
their environment and upon their training for this environment, than 
upon their mental level. The first classification of the members of 
this group is made on the basis of mental level. They are further 
divided into morons and inferior normals as a result of their capacity 
for social adaptation. 

To reconcile this attitude with the fact as shown by the Army 
testing, it is necessary only to extend the limits of the borderline 
group. These limits must be lowered in order to include men who 
have a low mental level and yet who are good, self-respecting citizens. 
The limits must be raised in order to include men who have a higher 
mental level than those usually classified as feeble-minded and yet 
who fail absolutely in their attempt at social adaptation. Just what 
these limits should be cannot be determined at present, but it is 
quite possible that this borderline group may have to be so extended 
as to include all of the moron group according to the older classifica- 


tion and a large part of the group formerly classified as dull normals. 
In other words, persons between the mental ages of eight and possibly 
thirteen or fourteen would be classified purely on the basis of mental 
level as borderline. They would then be further divided into inferior 
normals and morons, according to their ability to earn a living without 
constantly getting into trouble. 
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This borderline group takes on new significance because of the 
difficulty of making final diagnoses within the group itself. The final 
diagnosis depends upon temperamental characteristics, upon the en- 
vironment and upon the training which the individual receives for this 
environment as well as upon the mental level. This is hopeful, 
because it opens up new possibilities for the treatment of this whole 
borderline group. As long as an individual’s condition seemed to 
depend solely upon his mental level, segregation seemed the only 
safeguard for the state when once a person was diagnosed as feeble- 
minded. The possibility of modifying these other potent factors in 
order to prevent the necessity for making a diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness offers almost unlimited opportunity for alleviating the 
condition of these individuals with the two talents instead of five 
or ten. 

1. Mental Level. This is fixed and cannot be changed by training 
or by any known kind of treatment. It can be measured and used 
as a background for planning treatment which is to influence the 
other factors which make for success or failure in life. The mental 
level can be measured accurately at any period in the child’s develop- 
ment and two successive measurements with an interval of one year 
between enable the skilled clinician to state with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty in the great majority of cases what the final intelligence level 
will be. 

2. Temperamental Characteristics. The effect of temperament 
on conduct is well recognized by all authorities and yet there is no 
objective method for determining just how great this effect is. 
Furthermore, there is no satisfactory method for studying the tempera- 
ment of an individual and thereby determining how this will affect 
his reactions to the social milieu in which he lives. This is at present 
a new field and we await the man who can teach us to measure 
temperament as Binet taught us to measure intelligence. Just what 
temperament depends upon is unknown, but it has been suggested that 
it is the result of the functioning of the various ductless glands. If 
this is true, and, if by proper feeding of glandular extracts or drugs 
the functioning of these glands can be modified, then we may be able 
to modify a person’s temperamental characteristics accordingly. If, 
by a study of temperament, we discover that the stolid, phlegmatic 
individual succeeds in life while the excitable person of the same 
degree of intelligence is doomed to failure, and, if by proper feeding, 
we can hope to shape a person’s temperament at will, who knows how 
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many persons in the borderline group may be changed from morons 
to inferior normals? 

3. Environment. The success or failure of many persons of low 
intelligence depends on environment. Too little is known of the 
effect of environment upon persons of different degrees of intelligence, 
but it is a well-established fact that the simpler the environment, the 
greater are the chances of success for the person of low intelligence. 
To keep the environment of members of this borderline group from 
becoming more complicated should be our aim. 

4. Training. When it is recognized that within the group, success 
or failure depends upon temperament and environment and training, 
as well as upon actual mental level, the problem then becomes largely 
one of training. A child’s potentiality for development both in intelli- 
gence and temperament must be determined and then his training 
must be based upon this knowledge. This will eventually mean a 
complete reconstruction of our educational system along practical 
industrial lines. 

This enforced enlargement of the borderline group and the 
resulting new concept of inferior normal and moron means that the 
clinician before making a final diagnosis of “moronity” must show 
not only that the person is of low intelligence, but also that he cannot 
adapt himself socially. Formerly low mentality seemed to mean 
inability to make this adaptation, but at present this cannot be taken 
for granted. Eventually a method for studying temperament will be 
worked out so that the clinician can determine in advance whether 
or not a certain person can make good. Until that time the only 
method of proving that he will be unable to maintain himself inde- 
pendently of external support is by giving him a trial and the burden 
of proof rests upon the examiner. The consensus of opinion among 
workers with defective delinquents seems to indicate that after the 
individual has made several attempts at social adaptation and has 
failed, and, has, furthermore, formed bad habits of conduct, then 
institutional care is the only solution for him. 


Summary 


1. The experience of psychologists in the Army shows that so 
many men of low intelligence are making good in society that a 
new concept of moronity is necessary to include these facts. 

2. The limits of the borderline group may be extended to 
include all persons with a mental age of eight to thirteen or fourteen 
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years, a final diagnosis of feeble-mindedness (moronity) to be made 
only after definite attempts to make social adaptations have been made. 
3. Success or failure in life depends primarily upon intelligence 
level, but it also depends upon temperamental characteristics, environ- 
ment and training for this environment. 
4. These three factors can be controlled to a certain extent, 
and it is by proper control, particularly of training, that society can 


hope to make a greater percentage of individuals in the borderline 
group self-supporting. 


The Study of the Deviate Child in the 


Seattle Public Schools 
Nellie A. Goodhue 


The Child Study Laboratory, which is a part of the Seattle 
Public School System, is a child of the Psychological Clinic of the 
University of Washington. The first Special Class was organized 
April, 1910. It had an enrollment of ten pupils. This work has 
grown until at present its organization consists of the Child Study 
Laboratory, including an Observation Class, a Restoration Class, fif- 
teen Special Classes, including three Special Centers, and two Speech 
Classes. 

The work of the Child Study Laboratory falls under two heads— 
the individual study of the deviate child, and group studies of pupils 
in the grades. The individual study of the deviate child is made at 
the Laboratary, at the request of school officials, parents, or upon 
recommendation of the Laboratory Information regarding the inheri- 
tance, personal and school history is obtained from the parents and 
teachers, and the medical report from the visiting nurse. With this 
basis, medical and psychological examinations are made and partici- 
pated in by as many Specialists as the case warrants. 

During these examinations the child is enrolled for an indefinite 
period in the Observation Class. Such standardized tests as the 
Goddard or Terman Revision of the Binet-Simon, Healy Construction, 
Porteus, Thorndyke Reading, Trabue Completion, Starch Arithmetic 
and Woody Arithmetic are used. Anthropometric measurements are 
taken, and emotional and social reations noted. Finally a conference 
is held at which all the facts of inheritance, personal and school 
history, medical and psychological examinations are taken into con- 
sideration. The case is diagnosed, a graph is made for each child, 
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a verbal report is given to the parent and a written report sent to the 
principal of the building in which the child is enrolled. 

One of the following recommendations is made: 

1. Returned to grade if there is a possibility of the child making 
progress, and in such a case auxiliary help is usually recommended. 

2. The Restoration Class, which is designed for Primary pupils 
who are not mentally retarded, but may be pedagogically retarded in 
one or more academic branches, also psychopathic cases with uneven 
mental development. 

3. The Special Class which is designed for pupils who are more 
or less genuinely sub-normal in mental potentials or inherent mental 
capacity. In fact, the Special Class is for the feeble-minded, the 
borderline, the seriously backward cases. 

4. The Speech Classes designed for pupils who are stutterers or 
have other speech defects. 

5. The Deaf Classes are exclusively for pupils who have de- 
fective audition which prevents their progress in the regular classes. 

6. The Boys’ or Girls’ Parental School. 

7. Pupils whose mental deficiency places them in the idiot or 
low grade imbecile classes are debarred from school. 

This year the Laboratory has undertaken the study of the general 
problem of retardation. Thus far the pedagogically retarded pupils 
in 14 grade buildings have been tested, and for this purpose the 
Binet tests were used. We feel that this study will be most valuable 
when completed. Under the second line of work—group testing— 
700 1-B pupils were tested in September, and classified according to 
the results of the tests. The tests used were group tests specially 
devised by the Laboratory. Reports from the buildings where these 
tests were given justify the recommendation that all 1-B pupils be 
tested September, 1919, and classified according to the results. The 
Laboratory has served this year approximately 2,400 children, up to 
date, either by group or individual tests. 

The Special Classes this year have enrolled 340 pupils with an 
average of 17 pupils per teacher. Two plans of organization are 
used in the Special School Classes—a Special Class for young chil- 
dren in the grade buildings and Special School Centers for the 
industrial boys and girls. The aim of the Special School is to 
observe and study each child scientifically and determine possibilities. 

1. a. For mental development. b. To become self-supporting 
citizens. 
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2. To promote the happiness of each child through regained 
confidence. 

3. To increase the efficiency of the whole school system by 
removing the deviate child. 

4. To prevent economic waste by helping the deviate child to 
become self-supporting and independent. 

5. To influence the industrial placement. 

_ 6. To follow up the deviate child after he goes into industrial 
life. 

7. To safeguard the child and society by influencing the parents 
to segregate those who will never become self-supporting. 

The Child Study Laboratory looks to the future when every 
child’s mental, moral and physical structure will be understood and 
the aim of all education will be to strengthen his weak points and de- 
velop his abilities. 


Publication of Vineland Booklet 


Throughout the year, very many enquiries reach us with regard 
to the mental tests at present in use at the Training School at Vine- 
land, whilst from parents and others interested in social work come 
numerous requests for information as to the methods of training and 
caring for the mentally deficient. 

In response to these demands, the-Research, Education, and Ex- 
tension Departments of the School are co-operating in the publication 
of a booklet which will give, in three parts, the information desired. 

Part I will give a list of the tests used in diagnosis, a brief 
description of each, how and why it is used, and where it is to be 
obtained. Methods of scoring and recording and synthesizing results 
for diagnostic purposes will also be shown. 

A second part will deal with the educational training of the child, 
outlining methods and results, and will attempt to crystallize twenty 
years’ experience in special class and school work. 

Part III will deal with the institutional treatment of those whose 
minds have not developed normally. 

The booklet, we hope, will give tangible form to much that has 
been characterized as the spirit of Vineland. 

Announcement with regard to cost and date of publication will 
be made in a subsequent issue. 
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Psychological Department of Vancouver, B. C. 


Martha Lindley, Psycho-clinician 


As a child, to me British Columbia meant a remote region not 
very far removed from the North Pole, and no more comprehensible 
than darkest Africa. It grew a trifle less remote when I came to 
work in the Child Study Laboratory in Seattle, for Seattle and 
Vancouver are in a way sister cities, having many characteristics in 
common, not least important among them being their extremely rapid 
growth. It is most difficult for such cities to keep up with the increase 
in population and there are of necessity crowded conditions and 
temporary makeshifts that we all deplore. However, the majority of 
people who find themselves as far West as this are of the pioneer 
type and believe in themselves and in their city, and are ready and 
willing to advance just as rapidly as the East, to whom they look for 
advice and inspiration. 

Vancouver is a most interesting city from every point of view. 
She is ideally located, surrounded by snow-capped mountains and 
wonderful forests and the blue, blue sea. Her population is most 
cosmopolitan; one may walk down her principal streets any after- 
noon and count a dozen nationalities. There are, of course, many 
from the Mother Country, but Orientals receive a warmer welcome 
here than in the United States, as do also the Hindoos, and gayly 
mandarined and turbanned individuals are no rarity with us; immigra- 
tion laws, not being very strict, naturally we have a foreign problem 
that is quite complicated. 

In February, 1918, I was asked to open a department in the 
Vancouver City Schools that would take care of the backward and 
defective children. For several years previous to this they had had 
two low-grade feeble-minded classes. The teachers of .these classes 
(one of whom is now our supervisor of special classes and the other 
an assistant in the clinic) were women of vision who recognized that 
the problem of the moron is far more important than that of the 
low-grade defective. It was largely through their efforts that the 
Board were brought to see the necessity of an early survey and an 
organization along broader lines. 
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In our organization we have followed to a great extent the plan 
so well worked out in the Seattle schools. We have a central clinic 
in which is an Observation Class. I make preliminary examinations 
in the schools and then have prospective special class subjects report 
at the Observation Class for a week. Here we make as careful a 
study as is possible of each child, finding specific abilities or specific 
defects and determining his pedagogical standing. The results are 
then given in a detailed report to his special class teacher, who is 
thus enabled to begin constructive work with him at once. We have 
an excellent medical department where our children receive careful 
attention and where an extra effort is made to correct their physical 
defects. 

At the end of June, 1919, there are in our department, 14 workers 
with a strong possibility of five more being added in the fall. Our 
staff will then consist of 14 special class teachers, two manual training 
teachers, a supervisor of special classes, an assistant in the clinic, a 
field worker (who will do our family history work and also follow 
up our special class graduates as they leave us), and myself. 

In our course of study for the special classes most stress is laid 
upon manual work, and our recent exhibit of the children’s work was 
a pleasant surprise to us all. Our manual training teacher has the 
right idea, viz., that the real value of the work is not the finished 
product, but the growth of the individual child. All our teachers are 
capable and enthusiastic and practically all are taking special training 
for the work this summer. 

It has been our endeavour to serve the whole public school 
system as much as possible. With that in view we have made a 
number of special surveys: they include a survey of the public school 
for the deaf, an orphanage whose children all go to public school, 
and the Girls’ Industrial Home, a corrective institution for delinquent 
girls. 

The school connected with the Juvenile Court Detention Home 
is now one of our special classes and that gives us all the work of 
the Children’s Court. We have also examined the primary classes of 
a school in which the foreign element is very great. When you realize 
that we found 15 nationalities in these classes and that in only 
33 1/3% of the homes is English spoken, you will understand some- 
thing of what our foreign problem is. 

British Columbia has as yet no Training School for the Feeble- 
minded, but Parliament last session voted the land and money and 
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we expect the ground to be broken very soon. This will relieve us 
of many low-grade children and increase our capacity for the higher 


grades. _ 
Looking to the future, we expect to enlarge our scheme to include 


all kinds of deviate children; this will mean the crippled children, 
those with speech defect, pretubercular, etc. We hope to permanently 
segregate those who are a menace to society, and provide more 
specific training for those who will be able to live in the world; this 
will mean the opening of a trade school for our older boys and girls. 

Canada has now a National Committee of Mental Hygiene and 
they have recently made a survey of the province. Their visit to 
us was indeed helpful. Their hearty support, co-operation and prac- 
tical suggestions have given us a new impetus and we look forward 
much more hopefully, since we feel that we are linked up with a 
larger field. 

It is impossible to pay sufficient tribute to Vineland for her 
part in the work here; with myself, of course, she has been my greatest 
inspiration. I have felt that the only way to show my appreciation 
is to infuse into my work the “Vineland spirit,” and because I have 
such responsive and enthusiastic assistants, this has been easy. 


Special Class Work in England 
Marion Bridie 
Education Office, Birmingham, England 


Hearty greetings to all and my hand held out across the sea to 
all those who are helping with the greatest work of all time—the 
reconstruction of the world—by training even the humblest blades 
of grass to fulfil their purposes. 

A very great stride has been made in this country this year. The 
work of the local authorities under the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, 
is now no longer limited, and funds up to half of all expenditure for 
defectives will be granted by the Treasury. This means that prac- 
tically all cases which require supervision or institutional care will 
be dealt with, and new homes will be erected as soon as possible. 

We are now, therefore, classifying pupils in many of our day 
schools into “colonist” and “citizen.” It is, as you know, a vital 
classification and we feel that in this way, the high-grade, im- 
moral, low-grade, and dangerous cases may be taught on such lines 
as will be the most advantageous for their future. An important 
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feature of this scheme is that it focuses the attention of the teacher 
on the life-whole of the child rather than, as frequently happens, on 
the school period only. 

Are any of the Alumnae or Alumni proposing to come to Eng- 
land for a year’s teaching? Our Board of Education is willing to 
sanction such suitable interchanges. 


“A Drop in the Bucket” 
Meta L. Anderson 


“Every one is queer, except thee and me. and thee is a little 
queer,” is a saying which still greets and sometimes discourages the 
workers who labor with those who are mentally inadequate or in- 
capable of meeting the world’s problems. Discouraging, because it 
is not true—and because thus lightly are the earnest efforts for a 
more general understanding of the problem met. Understand a 
problem and the solution is quickly apparent. 

For years the institutions for training the feeble-minded worked 
with their problem and at the same time tried to educate the public 
to a better understanding of the sub-normal individual, while the 
public would say “how sad” and go blithely on its way, confidently 
thinking that all feeble-minded were safely housed in institutions. 
Not until the public schools began their intensive studies into the 
why and wherefore of retardation did they, and with them the 
public, begin to realize that all the feeble-minded were not in institu- 
tions, but that many, perhaps very many, were here, there, and all 
over, mingling, and trying to compete with their normal fellows. 

After the first shock of learning about the large number of 
feeble-minded out in the world, the public quickly solved the problem 
in their own minds by saying that more and larger institutions should 
be built to house all the feeble-minded at large in the community. 
Such a program will probably be necessary in order to care for the 
anti-social of the mentally defective group, but the fact remains that 
a greater part of the feeble-minded will leave school to go out into 
society to make attempts to earn their livings—sometimes succeeding 
and sometimes failing—to marry, and to have children, who, in turn, 
will leave school to go out into the world to make attempts to earn 
their livings—sometimes succeeding and sometimes failing. 
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Throughout this country, and especially in the public schools, 
there has been made, and is being made to-day, a most earnest effort 
to handle this group and so to train them that some, at least, of 
the failures may be turned into successes. 

Special Classes and Special Schools for this group of children 
are before the attention of educators to a degree which might appear 
almost out of proportion to their importance, if one thinks merely 
of the size of the group and the number of children these schools 
and classes care for. But who can gainsay that it takes more time, 
more skill, and a greater degree of expertness to take the waste 
products of any concern and use them in such a way as to return 
a profit in the business? And this is even more applicable to the 
work with these waste products of the schools. 

To recount all that the public schools are doing to meet this 
problem would be only to repeat what the reader of this magazine 
has heard until he is weary. One hears again and again from 
prominent school men that if the special classes did nothing but 
relieve the regular grades of feeble-minded repeaters, they would be 
worth all they cost. This is a big statement and one which many 
would challenge. However, nearly all educators will agree that it is 
a very great waste of precious time im the lives of bright children to 
have the energy and time of the teacher spent on the defective 
children in the classroom. This standpoint helped many of us in 
the beginning of the work when we were very uncertain indeed just 
how far our efforts to train this waste product of the school would - 
lead. Some of the Special Schools and Special Classes stopped there 
and were quite content to occupy the children who were thus segre- 
gated instead of really training them. If you please, then, let us ask 
you to judge us at least by no worse standard than you would judge 
a race horse—by its topmost speed. Find the place where the training 
of defectives has been such that it has meant much not only in the 
lives of the defectives, but also much in the industrial community into 
which they have gone, and then decide whether or no the work with 
defectives has been worth what it has cost. 

Our workers are but human, after all, and many of them in 
their little corners see merely baskets, brushes, benches and tables 
as results of their work. Others seeking the skies see the immensity 
of the problem and throw up their hands and quit intensive work 
with the concrete problem at hand and say “this is only a drop in 
the bucket, after all.” 
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To keep our vision of the greater field and yet work each day 
with the concrete problem which is reduced all so slowly, we must 
constantly bear in mind for what we are training these defective 
children—and that is nothing less than their place in the world. 
What is their place in the world? To say again what has been said 
many times—we can state without fear of contradiction that the 
defective will not enter the professions; we can say almost without 
fear of contradiction that he will not enter the skilled trades. The 
unskilled trades are left. The great, and who can say unimportant, 
army of “odd jobbers” must be recruited from the ranks of the 
feeble-minded. If the workers in our Special Schools and Classes 
understand their problem they will only give in these classes and 
schools the work which will train the defective for his life work. 

The schools are using gymnasiums, kitchen, shop work and 
academic work for this purpose, but the workers in the schools must 
not feel satisfied that they are accomplishing their purpose if they 
are using this work as an anesthetic to keep the children quiet for 
a portion of each day. Colonel Salmon quotes Dr. Miller in his 
article on “Shell Shock,” as saying: “Shell shock produces a condi- 
tion which is essentially childish and infantile in its nature. Rest 
in bed and simple encouragement is not enough to educate a child. 
Progressive daily achievement is the only way whereby manhood and 
self-respect can be gained.” 

Through progressive daily achievement under skilled instructors 
lies the only way by which the defective can be salvaged for society. 
To have used the words “skilled instructors” was almost unnecessary, 
as it seems practically impossible to get progressive daily achievement 
under any but skilled instructors. The teacher unskilled in her 
knowledge of the defective may teach wood work and all the rest of 
it and the tables and benches turned out may be as good as those 
turned out under the skilled worker, but the progressive daily achieve- 
ment which accomplishes the most toward fitting the defective for his 
life work is lacking. 

There is not one of us who has not been discouraged over and 
over again, and who has not asked himself if the defective were really 
worth this endless struggle to find and train workers with this vision 
and larger comprehension of teaching. Again, a larger view of our 
work helps us realize that we are merely a part of the greater field 
of education and that our work well done must contribute to the 
betterment of the whole field of education; that we are only a part 
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of the work for the social improvement of mankind; with our group 
lifted, the world is that much better; that our work is only a part of 
the great effort now being made for a larger and better understanding 
of all those who are mentally afflicted in any way and that being 
properly done it contributes its share to the campaign which concerns 
itself with the mental health of the nation. 


Personal Items 


It may be of interest to Summer School students to know of 
the whereabouts and work of former members of our classes. We 
should be glad to publish from time to time in addition to the 
following list any personal notes that are forwarded. 





Miss Mary E. Hoover, now in charge of the psychological and 
clinical work of the Children’s Aid and Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Edna Jatho, in charge of the clinical work of the Farming- 
ton Clinic, Phila., Pa. 





Miss Blanche G. Varney, 129 Main St., Williamstown, Mass., 
in charge of the Special Class Work of that City. 

Miss Meta L. Anderson, ’08, has recently returned from France 
where she was in active service with the American Expeditionary 
Force (Red Cross) for several months. 





Miss Nona B. Eddy, ’13, has been made Supervisor of the Oppor- 
tunity Department in the Public Schools of Helena, Montana. 

Miss May Longman, ’11, who has for several years been con- 
nected with the public schools of Hackensack, N. J., is giving special 
instruction in manual training at the State School for Boys at James- 
burg, N. J., during the summer. 

Mr. R. J. Irvin, ’14, is still supervisor of the department for the 
blind in the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio. During the summer 
he is making a study of the county blind relief administration in eight 
different states. 
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Miss Evelene Brown, 16, is teaching a private pupil at Rock 
Hill, S. C. 


ee 5 ee 


Miss Lena C. Johnson, 712, has been connected with Special 
Class work in Boston, Mass., since 1912. She has also a private 
pupil in her home. 


Miss Marion Nash, after finishing her work in connection with 
the State Survey of the Feeble-minded in Indiana, returned to her 
home in Dover, New Hampshire, for the summer. 





Miss Esther Swanson, 717, will organize Special Classes in Monte- 
video, Minn., the coming year. 





Miss Frances Taylor, 718, and Miss Anna Vanderluck, ’17, are 
teaching at the Montana Training School for Feeble-minded, Boulder, 
Montana. 





Mrs. V. B. Bennett, ’18, has recently taken a course in American- 
ization at the University of Pittsburgh, which she hopes to make use 
of in connection with her school work among foreigners. 





Mrs. Clara Van Nustrand, ’14, is engaged in making a survey 
under the direction of the Florida Commission for the Study of 
Epilepsy and Feeble-mindedness. 





Miss Hannah Lydia Longmore is connected with the public 
school system of Trenton, N. J. 





Miss Bertha Weinberg was in charge of Special Classes in 
Newark, N. J., during Miss Anderson’s absence in France. 





Mrs. Julia DeMott Boss, *12, will teach a Special Class in Hack- 
ensack, N. J., this coming year. 





Miss Mary Gallia, ’17, Vineland, N. J., is taking a Special Sum- 
mer Course at the Columbia University. 
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Donations 





‘ For Sustenance Fund 

Mrs. Julia Brooks, Elizabeth -~— - - -  - $25 00 
Mrs. Anna M. Campbell, Bridgeton - - - - 5 00 
Mrs. F. J. Collier, Collingswood - - - - - 1000 
Mrs. Minnie Coney, Westport, Conn. - - - - 5 00 
Walter McDougall, Upper Montclair - - - - 3000 
Mrs. Oliver Miller, Jersey City - - - - - - 5 00 
Mrs. Robert Porter, Bridgeton - - - - - 60 00 
Dr. T. C. Stearns, Jersey City - - - - - -2500 
Mrs. J. J. Unger, Vineland - - - - 5 00 
Mrs. John S. West, Wynnewood, Pa. - - - - - 400 
Mrs. H. E. Wood, Haddonfield - - - - - 5 00 
$179 00 

Previously reported 7282 75 

$7461 75 

Fourth of July Free Fund, Etc. 

Mrs. Lucy D. Akins, Jersey City - - - - - $200 
Caroline Allinson, Yardville - - : - - 5 00 
Rev. H. H. Beadle, Bridgeton - - - - : 5 00 
George M. Beckett, Woodbury -~ - - - = - 500 
Henry Bell, Elmer - - - - - - - - 5 00 
Guy P. Bible, Sewell _ - . - - : - - - 500 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard I. Branson, Vineland : - 25 00 
Mrs. John M. Brewer, Vineland - - - - - 500 
Rev. and Mrs. Thos. S. Brock, Vineland - - - 10 00 
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Mrs. E. T. Buckingham, Clayton - - - - - $50 
Emma Cadbury, Moorestown - - . - : 5 00 
Joel Cadbury, Moorestown - - - - - 1000 
Mrs. H. M. Canada, Washington, D. Cc. - - - 1 00 
Gustave Carlson, Secancus - - - - - 1 00 
Mrs. J. L. Cassady, Elmer - - - - - - 1 00 
Chas. B. Coffey, Woodbridge - - - - - - 500 
Mrs. F. J. Collier, Collingswood - - - - - 5 00 
‘Elmer E. Crane, Newark - - - - 5 00 
Mrs. John M. Cushman, Maple Stem N. . * - - 500 
Rev. E. P. Dandridge, Petersburg, Va. - - - - 15 90 
Henry Dare, Vineland - - - - - - 500 
Mrs. F. A. DeMaris, West Cxtinewend - - - 10 00 
Lemuel Denelsbeck, Monroeville - - - - - 500 
Mrs. M. L. Deusinger, West Orange - - - - 2 00 
Abigail T. Diament, Trenton - - - - - - 500 
Hymon Diamond, Newark ~~ - - - - - - 2 00 
Mrs. George L. Dilks, Wenonah - - - - - 500 
Mrs. Louise Doerschner, Absecon - - - - 5 00 
Edgar A. Doll, Princeton’ - - - - - - - 500 
John R. Downer, Trenton - . - - - - 5 00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellison Elmer, Bridgeton _ - - = - 10 00 
Dr. M. B. Eshleman, Buffalo, N. Y. - - = - 1 00 
Mrs. M. Flanagan, Jersey City - - - - - - 500 
Mrs. Emile Foeri, Bayonne” - - - - - - 2 00 
Samuel Foster, Elmer - = = = = = = 5 00 
A Friend, Elmer - - - - 5 00 
Mrs. John F. Galena, —_— rr R. 7 - - - - 5 00 
Mrs. E. T. Gill, Haddonfield - - - - - 5 00 
Miss N. B. Gillmore, New Brunswick - - - - 500 
Mrs. M. Wilbur Grear, Passaic - - - - - 1 00 
Mrs. Emma S. Green, Salem - - - - - - 5 00 
Joseph W. Greves, Jersey City - - - - - 5 00 
Blanche Hackney, Bridgeboro - - - - 5 00 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaiah Hackney, bdeshece - - 10 00 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hancock, Greenwich - - 10 00 
Thomas B. Harbison, Phila., Pa. - - - - 25 00 
Rachel W. Harrison, Camden - - - - . 1 00 
F. V. Hartshorne, Vineland - - - - - 5 00 
Mr. and Mrs. James Heritage, Vineland - - - 10 00 
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